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Testimony of Muncy Monthly Meeting, Pennsyl- 
vania, concerning our dear friend ELLEN 
M’Carry. 


She was the daughter of Moses and Jane Ro 
berts, who were among the early settlers in the 
neighbourhood of Cattawissa, [in Pennsylvania, ] 
and at that time members of Exeter Monthly 
meeting. Her father dying when she was quite 
young, she was left under the care of her widow- 
ed mother and other branches of the family, in a 
situation not very favourable for literary or reli- 
gious instruction ; yet during this period she ap- 
peared to be preserved in a state of innocency and 
tenderness of spirit. 

In the year 1798 she was united in marria 
with Joel M‘Carty, a member of Muncy Month- 
ly meeting, and soon after removed with her 
husband to Elklands, Fe Pennsylvania,] where 
a small settlement of Friends was then forming 
within the limits of this meeting. 

In this retired situation, very much secluded 
from the busy scenes of life, and subjected to 
many of the privations attendant on the settle- 
ment of new countries, her mind became more 
deeply impressed with the importance of seeking 
those treasures which neither moth nor rust can 
corrupt. 

Under these renewed exercises she often ex- 
pressed the concern she felt on account of their 
not having a meeting for worship, and encouraged 
her friends to unite in making application for an 
a meeting, which was granted them in 


She was very diligent in the attendance of our 
religious meetings, though frequently having to 
press through many difficulties and hardships in 
the performance of this important duty; often 
‘peaking of the sweet peace she was at times per- 
mitted to experience, when sitting in their little 
‘ilent meetings ; and encouraged her own family 
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and friends not to suffer any worldly business so 
to engross their attention, as to prevent them 
from a regular attendance. 

Having thus learned in the school of Christ, 
the excellency of his government, and by yield- 
ing to the manifestations of grace in her own 
heart, she became qualified to invite others to 
come taste, and see that the Lord is good. 

Though her literary acquirements were very 
limited, she was enabled in her public ministry 
to express herself in clear and impressive lan- 

age. 
Her early communications carried with them 
an evidence that they were from that Anointing 
which alone can qualify for true gospel min- 
istry; and in the year 1819 were approved 
by the Quarterly meeting of ministers and el- 
ders. 

By closely following the leadings of the true 
Shepherd, she became a lively and acceptable 
minister; was a firm believer in the doctrines 
and principles of our religious Society, as set forth 
in the approved writings of our early Friends ; 
and opposed to all speculative views and unprofit- 
able theories. She bore a faithful testimony 
against the unsound views of Elias Hicks and 
his followers, being frequently led in her com- 
munications to express her full belief in the au- 
thenticity and divine authority of the Holy 
Scriptures, and in the divinity and offices of our 
blessed Saviour as therein set forth. 

She several times visited the families of this 
Monthly meeting, a service for which she was 
well qualified ; frequently administering counsel 
and encouragement suited to the conditions of 
those present. 

With the approbation of her friends in 1830, 
she performed a visit in gospel love to the meet- 
ings composing Farmington and Scipio Quarter- 
ly meetings, [in the State of New York,] and to 
those of Friends in Upper Canada. 

Although domestic duties necessarily claimed 
much of her time, having a large family of chil- 
dren, yet these seldom prevented her from attend- 
ing to the calls of duty. 

Christian love so warmed her heart towards 
the whole human family, that she was a truly 
sympathizing friend to the afflicted in body or 
mind. The last few years of her life were much 
spent in visiting and nursing the sick ; frequent- 
ly having to endure many hardships and priva- 
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tions when attending on the poor and remotely 
situated families of her neighbourhood. And 
while administering to the wants of the body, 
she was ever mindful of that more precious part, 
the immortal soul ; endeavouring to turn their 
minds unto Christ Jesus, as the only hope and 
means of salvation. 

In the last meeting she attended, the day be- 
fore she was taken ill, she spoke of the shortness 
of time to some present, and encouraged those 
who might remain a little longer, to greater dili- 
gence in the attendance of their religious meet- 
ings. 

itis the first of her sickness, she was impress- 
ed with a belief that she should not recover, and 
was much engaged in fervent supplication to the 
Father of mercies, that he would be pleased to 
preserve her in patient resignation to his blessed 
and holy will. 

The evening before her close, being asked if 
she would like to see her physician, she calmly 
replied, ““No! there will be a change before 
morning ;”’ and soon after requested her children 
might be sent for; some of whom resided a few 
miles distant. 

On their arrival, her power of speech had so 
failed, that she could say: little more than “I 
have told you the truth before;” and in a few 
minutes quietly passed away on the 20th day of 
the Fourth month, 1844, in the sixty-third year 
of her age. 





EXTRACTS FROM THE JOURNAL OF MARGARET 
WOODS. 


3d mo. 4, 1777. It requires a very close and 
diligent search, to find out the true motives of ac- 
tion, and the different snares: and subtilties which 
the enemy makes use of to entangle our minds, 
and, by degrees, draw us from the simplicity of 
truth. I have so often been led away by his de- 
ceptions, in unguarded moments, that it has 
brought me to great distrust of myself, and ardent 
desires have been raised in my soul towards Him 
who has all power, that I might be preserved in 
the safe path of humility and fear. But this meek 
and lowly frame of mind, which would make us 
willing to become as nothing in the eyes of the 
world, yea, rejected, and despised by many who 
are deeply centered in earthly wisdom, is very 
hard to be attained ; and though we are some- 
times favoured to see the noxious influence of the 
root of pride, and how much it tends to corrupt 
and hinder the growth of the good seed, yet we 
very unwillingly submit to the painful operation 
of having it entirely dug out; and too frequently 
rest satisfied with only lopping off its branches, 
and slightly covering it over; not considering 
how soon fresh branches will shoot forth, and 
flourish with increasing strength. 

I heard read, with satisfaction, the sermon 
thou mentionest of S. F. How few are there 











Free from narrowness of sentiment 
the good of all, and his mind seemed been’ 
with that universal benevolence that gained he 
general love and esteem. Indeed, I belicy. . 
more we feel the influence of the love of (Jo, ,, 
our own souls, the more powerfully it extends E 
others ; and we long that they also may partak | 
of his mercy and goodness, and be admitted : 
his solemn feasts. I never feel myself }; 
than when this holy love has overspread m 
Here, all jealousies and heart-burnings are at an 
end. We no longer feel anger at the oppositicy. 
or contradictory sentiments of others, but wou), 
gather all under the wing of divine compassi . 
and receive the returning prodigal with unfeien. 
ed joy. Here, the various unruly passions secy 
entirely stilled, and the enemy of our soul’s hsp. 
piness is chained beneath our feet. 

* This, in our individual experience, bears a p>. 
semblance to the situation of that holy mountain, 
where nothing can hurt or destroy; and affords g 
satisfaction higher than can be derived from th, 
increase of corn, wine, and oil. But, surely, this 
happy state of mind may be esteemed as one of 
the festival daysof Zion. Our various necessary 
engagements of life subject us to almost continu. 
ed scenes of temptation; the lion and the lamb 
are not, at present, to lie down together; and 
though we may at times be allowed seasons of 
refreshment, and some tastes of the pure water 
of life, yet we are not to think of taking up our 
rest, but press forward with fresh vigour to the 
end of our race. Too many have been inclined to 
sit down at ease, after feeling the sceret drawings 
of Divine power; but if we expect to receive 
the crown at last, a holy vigilance must accom- 
pany our minds to the end of time ; and we must 
not flatter ourselves that our warfare is accom- 
plished, till a final period be put to our present 
state of existence. 

2d mo., 23d, 1778. Amidst the variety cf 
attachments to earth, it is very difficult to with- 
draw the mind from them, and fix it with proper 
attention on the concerns of another world. We 
are very apt to think, that this, or the other ye- 
riod of time, will afford better opportunity ter 
reflection, and thus let the present moment fy 
from us unimproved. Continued experience of 
this should teach us to be on our guard, and not 
look forward to a future time, which, if it should 
arrive, will bring with it its proportion of care. 
Acquaint thyself now with God and be at peace. 
This early acquaintance with God, and humble 
walking in his fear, will preserve us from many 
of the snares and entanglements that are laid to 
catch our steps, and we shall be enabled to press 
forward through the crowds of opposition, to &” 
“inheritance incorruptible,” and “that fadeth 
not away.” : 

8d mo., Ist. Great comfort arises from an 
habitual turning of the mind to God, and look- 
ing with calm composure on every event of this 
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dence, and that not even a sparrow falleth to 


the ground without our Heavenly Father. But 
e the blessings we are favoured with are apt to en- 
cross our attention : we centre In them, without 
sufficiently considering the Giver with gratitude 
and praise, and neglecting to walk in humble 
dependance upon him, and submission to his 
will, are unprepared for those afilictions which 
are necessary to rouse the soul. Wisdom is 
most commonly learned in the school of adversi- 
ty ; and there are few that make the needful im- 
provement in the calm and unruffled scenes of a 
3 rosperous life. 

7th mo., 9th. When we cast an eye on the 
afflictions of others, it brings us to the inquiry, 
what are we, that we should be so far exempt, or 
our portion of bitterness be less than theirs? It 
seems humiliating to reflect on our unworthiness 
of the many favours bestowed, and should quicken 
our diligence in seeking treasures more durable 
than this world can afford; lest our blessings 
should become a snare, and encourage us in a 
false rest. Prosperity, as well as adversity, is a 
f trial of our faith ; and I believe many are pre- 
served in the latter, who would take their flight 
if surrounded with the pleasures of a deceitful 
world. In all situations it is essentially neces- 


sary to keep low inthe valley of humility, and 
f I am fully persuaded, it adds much to our happi- 
. ness while here, whatever may be our portion. 
. But self is ever ready to exalt itself, and get 
. uppermost upon every occasion, not sufficiently 
: considering that all excellencies of body or mind 
. are not at our command, but both subject to be 
. invaded by disease, and may be taken from us in 
. a moment. 
, 10th mo., 4th. We too often seck to cover 
; our failings by plausible pretences, and neglect 
' that close searching of heart, which would unveil 
all our deformities. It is, indeed, very humilia- 
, & ting to see ourselves as we really are; but let us 
. consider how much more dreadful it will be, to 
, be exposed to the view of men and angels, when 
6 all the hidden things of darkness shall be reveal- 
| ed. Lord, search me, and purify me, must be 
r the language of every soul, while under these 
’ painful apprehensions. We see the workings of 
f evil under many plausible appearances ; let us 
t learn to distrust ourselves in all, and walk in 
| humility and fear. : 
“The heart is deceitful, above all things, 
. who can know it? I, the Lord, search the 
. heart, I try the reins.” Search me, O God, and 
j make me willing to know myself. I long to be 
0 in a state of purity, the only state of acceptance 
§ with thee. But how hard are the terms! Every 
n external conformity seems as nothing in compa- 
rison of this inward purification of soul. Many 
of us are willing to walk with a degree of cir- 
D cumspection, who yet know not how to bear the 
- furnace which is necessary to purge away all 
8 the dross. We would gladly find an excuse for 


- such, or such a disposition, or allowance of some 





















indulgence of resentment, for such, or such a 
provocation ; thus seeking a cover for some of 
the old roots of evil, instead of digging them 
thoroughly out. Trials and mortifications fre- 
quently make us look deeper into ourselves than 
we otherwise should; but there isa strong incli- 
nation to avoid the secret discipline they would 
occasion. 

_ This observation belongs peculiarly to those 
little trials, which are sometimes the result of, 
or are occasioned by, some degree of perverse- 
ness in our own wills. We see we have erred; 
but we like not to acknowledge it, even to our- 
selves, and are still more averse to have it ex- 
posed to the world. Here, then, the consideration 
that we must one day appear as we really are, 
comes in with double force. Every serious 
thought seems to unite in raising desires really 
to become what we shall one day wish to be, 
_— made pure, and fitted for a celestial king- 
om. 





For Friends’ Review. 


WILLIAM R. FALES. 


In the last number of the “ Review,” a brief 
notice was given of this afflicted individual, and 
it was stated that “his mind was sweetly disci- 
plined into resignation to the Divine will.” As 
instructive evidence of that discipline, the follow- 
ing extracts are offered. 

How transcendantly valuable must the conso- 
lations of that Religion be, whose principles, 
when adhered to, are sufficient to reconcile man 
to his lot, whatever may be the afflictions which 
an all-wise Providence may see proper to dispense. 
How strong and availing must that faith be, 
that can adopt the language, and carry it out 
in practice ; “though he slay me, yet will I trust 
in Him.” H. 


Under date of “ August Ist, 1848,” W. R. F. 
writes thus in his memorandums : 

“ Although I feel much dejected, and appear- 
ances are truly disheartening, yet, through the 
mercy of God, I am not wholly despondent, 
neither am I inclined to mistrust the power and 
faithfulness of my great Provider and Heavenly 
Benefactor, because I believe his power to be 
unbounded, and that J/e will continue true and 
faithful to fulfil his promise made to the children 
of men. And though the good which I seek is 
long delayed, yet I trust that He, in much 
mercy, withholds it, in order that I may feel 
more fully my own insufficiency, and learn to 
look up to Him, depending on his goodness and 
mercy for all things. Therefore 1 will possess 
my soul in patience, and not be discouraged by 
the difficulties with which I am surrounded, but 
continue to trust in the mercy of God. Yea! I 
will humbly wait upon Him, with my mind 
stayed upon his divine promises, still hoping for 
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a favourable issue to all my difficnlties in his 
good way and time. ; 

“August 3d.—My mind continues sorely op- 
pressed. My trials are numerous and grievous 
to be borne; my pain of body alone is often 
very oppressive, besides which, I have to endure 
internal conflicts and outward distresses; and 
what still renders my situation the more distress- 
ing, is because, for some days past, I have felt 
but little of that support which I have so often 
experienced, and without which, the lightest 
afflictions are hard to bear. However, I am 
willing that the Lord should thus perfect me in 
suffering, and hope //e will make me meet for 
Heaven, through whatever means J/e may dis- 
pense. But oh! my trials are uncommonly 
great, my burdens are numerous and heavy in- 
deed; and I have much to contend with that 

roves trying to me. For though ‘it requires 
bat little effort to despise human consolation, 
when we are possessed of divine, yet it is a great 
thing to bear the want of both,’ and with- 
out a single sympathizer, or any self-condolence, 
or the least retrospect of my own imaginary 
worth, I have patiently to suffer this desolation 
of heart. Nevertheless, I have not lost my 
view of immortality and eternal life, and, though 
I am frequently harassed and perplexed with 
doubt and uncertainty, yet my mind is often 
deeply engaged with eternal things. I often 
think of the joy of my eternal home. I have 
respect unto the recompense of reward in that 
house above, eternal in the heavens. I think, 
too, of that sweet respose, that heavenly repose, 
that endless repose, which is for ever enjoyed by 
the happy inhabitants of Paradise. And I hope 
my ious Lord and Almighty Helper will not 
withhold his chastening hand, nor his kind sup- 
port, until Iam fully purified, and made meet 
for that blissful abode, that glorious, that ever- 
lasting repose.” 

Under date of September 10th, 1849, he 
writes: 

«‘ My right arm has been so lame as to deprive 
me of the use of it for a number of days. I could 
not even feed myself. The flies in my room 
were, and stillare, numerous and troublesome, 
which renders my situation more distressing, as 
I find it very hard to keep them off with my poor, 
feeble left arm. I also find it difficult to keep 
them off whilst writing ; and though my suffering 
is greatly increased whenever my right arm be- 
comes useless, yet it is the Lord’s will that it 
should be so, and I believe that my additional 
sufferings are sanctified to me in a peculiar man- 
ner, for I thereby see how easy it is for the Lord 
to lay his chastening hand still heavier upon me 
if he should choose to do so, and remind me 
anew what a great favour it is to have even the 
imperfect use of my arms. But oh! the Lord 
is good and worthy of all honour and praise. He 
enables me to pass through what is allotted me, 
in a wonderful manner. God comforteth those 
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who are cast down, and is the defender of a)] 
who put their trust in him. But what my ,.. 
ward situation is, and what the trials of my » tad 
are, none but God knows. The difficulties a 

which I am surrounded are so perplexing thes 
the continual language of my heart js, °] ae 
undertake thou for me!" But I have commits , 
my cause into his har ’s, and leave all to hiy 

trusting that he will Lring my soul out of . 
troubles in due time ; and all glory be given tn 
his great and adorable name, for instead of per 
mitting my trials to be as grating as they would 
have been once, he enables me in a good depre 
to embrace the humiliation, and share with 5 . 
his lot, who was counted ‘a worm and no may” 
the scorn of men and the reproach of the people.” 





ITEMS FROM LONDON JOURNALS. 


Care and Management of Idiots.~Three years 
ago an attempt was made to establish in the yi. 
cinity of London a house for the reception and 
treatment of idiots. A newsy:tem of treatment 
for lunatics, which recognised them as patients 
demanding all our care in the better cases, and 
all our pity in the worst, had been fully esta. 
blished, and was among the triumphs of modern 
humanity ; but the idiot, helpless and harmless, 
was left to be sequestered in the adyta of the 
family dwelling, or made the sport and mockery 
of the mischievous in the public streets. Agains: 
any proposal to deal with the case of these unfor- 
tunates by an addition to our charitable institu- 
tions, it was urged that there were few idiots, and 
that their case was hopeless. <A few humane 
persons, however, better informed as to the sta- 
tistics of the matter and less sure about the meta- 
physics, subscribed a limited sum for the purpese 
of making an experiment. ‘The experiment we 
are now assured has been entirely successful. 
The two fallacies which opposed it are dispelled. 
It is said to have been ascertained by statistical 
inquiry that the number of idiots exceeds that of 
lunatics :—and this we think any one familiar 
with a parish asylum might have expected. Since 
the friends of these helpless beings opened their 
establishment the number of applications for its 
benefits has been very great—and at this moment 
there are 170 eligible cases awaiting the next 
election, only 15 of whom can be admitted. It 
has been equally demonstrated that much may be 
done, not merely to promote the physical comfort, 
but to bring the small germs of rationality which 
exist even in the most imbecile minds into 4 
state of intelligent and usefulactivity. Encour- 
aged by this success, the committee come before 
the public with an appeal for means to enter on 
an extended sphere of usefulness. They pro- 
pose to erect a suitable building capable of ac- 
comodating 300 stricken beings—to be 2 mode 
at once of science and of humanity. W ith its 
thousand charities of various kinds—the best 
and most touching expression of its greatness— 
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tendon shouid not be without its home for the 
-4iote The very qualities which recommend him 
. all our sympathy—his simplicity and harmless- 
ness—have operated towards the postponement 
of hisclaim to any share in what science has 
long been doing for his fellows in moral and 
shysical debasement. In the dwelling he re- 
mains & prisoner—in the street an outlaw.— 
We cannot but earnestly wish success to the ef- 
fort making in favour of these unhappy and too 
long neglected members of the wide family of 
misfortune. 


Discoveries in Constantinople and Eyypt.— 
A very curious discovery has been made in the 
Mosque of St. Sophia, at Constantinople. In the 
course of cleansing and repairing the interior, the 
original decorations in mosaic have been brought 
to light, including, as it is said, a portrait of 
(onstantine. Drawings have been made, and are 
on their way to England. The Sultan, to pre- 
vent the necessity of removing them, as the re- 
ligion of the country would require, has con- 
siderately ordered them to be coveredup again. 
—An American lady, writing to the New York 
Literary World, says :—‘‘ A new discovery has 
just been made at Heliopolis, in Egypt. Some 
of the fellahs, in digging for earth to use in the 
gardens which cover the remains of that once 
glorious city, came upon two stone pillars, so 
placed as to give the impression that they form- 
eda side door, or entrance perhaps of a temple. 
The hieroglyphies are finely cut, and in excellent 
preservation ; and the cartouche bears the name 
of Thothmes IIT., in whose reign, according to 
Wilkinson, the Exodus took place (B.c. 1491.) 
There was found also a part of a wall, each brick 
of which bore the same cartouche.” 


Marine Telegraph.—A few lines will keep our 
readers informed as to the state and prospects 
ofthe Marine Telegraph system. The idea of 
laying across the Dover Straits a new wire like 
the one first tried is abandoned. The storm 
which has just swept away a considerable part 
ofthe new harbour-work would have had but 
little merey on so frail an instrument,—and any 
une running across the great fissures in the bed 
ofthe Channel must be prepared to resist the 
‘train of a cable from a hundred gunship. The 
uew wires are, therefore, to be inclosed in ropes 
of four or five inches in diameter; the first layer 
being made of gutta percha, and the outer one 
of iron-wire,—all chemically prepared to resist 
the action of water and the attacks of marine 
‘wimaleulee. In each cable there will be four 
‘ines of communication ; and two cables will be 
‘aid down at a distance from each other of three 
uiles,—so that an accident which might injure 
ue of them will probably not reach the other. 
The Whole, it is said, will be ready in May next: 
rhen it is proposed to have a grand inaugura- 
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“0~Prince Albert being at one end of the 
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wi e and the President of the Republic at the 
other. Of course, this idea of an inter-national 
fete comes to us from Paris. —The point of de- 
parture for the Irish line is not yet fixed: but 
surveys of the coast have been made,—and it 
only waits, it is said, for the report of the Com- 
mission appointed to inquire into the most eligi- 
ble port for a great transatlantic packet station to 
be commenced. At present there are two rival 
routes in the field—each with its own body of 
supporters. One begins at Holyhead, and cros- 
sing the Channel to Kingston, proceeds through 
Dublin by the Great Southern and Western 
Railway to Cork and Galway. If Galway be 
elected as the packet station, of course this will 
be the route adopted. The other proposed line 
would cross from St. David’s Head to the near- 
est point on the opposite coast, and then run 
along the road to Wexford, Waterford, and by 
the extreme western points of Ireland, to Crook- 

haven,—ihe last point now touched by vessels 

outward bound for the Atlantic. Whichever el 
line be adopted, the advantages to commerce and 
to Government in Ireland will be great. Be- 
tween Crookhaven and Halifax the distance is 
2,155 miles, and the steamers pass in six days 
from point to point. A net-work of telegraphs 
already connects Halifax with the settlements 
on the lake frontier, and with all the chief cities 
of the American Union; so that political and all 
other information would be transmitted from one 
continent to the other in six days instead of, as a 
at present,in twelve. Sanguine speculators pro- 14 
fess to believe in the possibility of a wire under 

the Atlantic,—a feat to which science may rea- Ua 
sonably look; but it is not probable thata company ¥ 





we 


will be found to effect the expensive junction i 
until the shorter marine lines shall have been a 
for some time in practical and successful work- ‘é 7 
ing order. a 


Promotion of *Peace.—That the efforts of the 
Peace Society are gaining respect in quarters 
where respect implies even something like the 
triumph of its extreme principle, is practically 
evidenced in the reception given to a few of its Hd 
members, who could not even pretend to speak 
in its collective name, by the two contending 
parties in the north of Europe. That they have 
not been able to put an end to actual hostilities 
is no proof that nothing has been or can be 4% 
done to allay national heat, and prepare for a 1% 
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better solution than war can ever effect of the | 
differences existing between Denmark and the | Ad 
Duchies. Both of the contending powers, Ger- ua 
mans and Danes, have virtually admitted, in an- i" 


swer to the representations of these peace mis- cae 
sionaries, the folly of an appeal to the sword in 
a case like theirs,——by offering to submit it to 





not a man in five thousand of those actually in 
arms understands,—and not one in a thousand 


a 

arbitratien. The cause of the war is one which 
4 
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could understand it, though it were ever so elab- 4 
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orately explained. Obscure points of family 
history, nice questions of feudal and canonical 
law, disputed claims arising from various acts 
of concession and succession in the course of 
four hundred years, the interpretation of doubt- 
ful imperial rescripts, and other difficulties, are 
involved, far beyond the comprehension of the 
poor peasants whose blood is flowing to settle 
what the destruction of a hundred thousand 
men, will leave ‘exactly where it before stood. 
Two professors have been named to arrange the 
terms of a conference of arbitrators. The mem- 
bers of the congress very wisely abstained from 
taking any part in these arrangements. Their 
mission was to mediate—not to arbitrate; to 
promote charity by showing the logic and policy 
of a settlement effected by intelligence instead 
of brute foree,—not to establish themselves 
as a college of princes. The attitude which 
they have now taken isimposing ; and while they 
act with prudence and reserve—strictly confining 
themselves to their proper function of teachers— 
they will obtain, as we Lave never doubted, sup- 
port from the common sentiment of Europe. 





EXTENT AND POPULATION OF PENNSYLVANIA. 


Every one has a general idea of Pennsylvania 
being a large and populous State, rich in agricul- 
tural and mineral wealth, and possessing a very 
happy geographical position, giving her advanta- 
ges for commerce with her sister States of all the 
great sections of the Union, the North, the South, 
and the West; though few have cared to trouble 
themselves with a detailed examination of cireum- 
tances, which are now assuming a fresh interest, 
and begetting a new spirit of inquiry. 

We want our European friends—and we want 
our American friends—even some among us in 
our own city and State—to be better aequainted 
with the magnificent Sovereignty, the child of 
Penn’s peaceful colony, which, with richer 
sources of prosperity and power, and greater nat- 
ural means of independent political existence— 
and more patriotism than pride—is content to 
adopt the Union-loving title of the Keystone 
state, leaving to her sister of New York to grasp 
the more ambitious and sounding title of Empire 
State. If empire consist in those means of inde- 
pendent existence to which we have alluded, 
there is no State in the Union which could con- 
test the appellation with Pennyslvania, did the 
latter care to claim it. 


eee? is undoubtedly a large State, if 


we view her in comparison with the older States, 
including Massachusetts and New York, Mary- 
land and Virginia, New Jersey and the Caroli- 
nas; although several of them have a greater, 
and two or three a considerably greater, area. It 
has been the policy of the government, of late 
years to make the new States very vast ones; 
and even Virginia, which, with her 70,000 
quare miles of territory, could hold up her head 
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against Michigan with 60,000, and Missour; y;.1 
64,000, is now dwarfed before the 175 000 of 
the State of California, and the 265,000 of ‘the 
State of Texas. Our readers at home wil! — 
appreciate a comparison of the magnitude 
Pennsylvania with New York ; while those abyo. 1 
will derive a juster idea from a comparison of 
our State, in this particular, with some of ;), 
best known states of Europe. 

Pennsylvania and New York are very nearly 
of the same magnitude—so much so that we {i;] 
them put down, in a New York school geogra. 
phy, (Morse’s) published in the commercial que. 
tropolis, as having a difference of but five square 
miles between them,—viz: New York 46,290. 
and Pennsylvania 46,215 square miles. Bot 
States may, perhaps more correctly, be estima. 
ted atabout 47,000 square miles each ; although 
we shall be content to give New York the ad- 
vantage of the estima*es assumed in a Pennsy)- 
vania school geography (Mitchell’s,) in which 
New York is allowed an area of 47,000, and 
Pennsylvania one of only 46,000 square miles. 
There is not so much difference, therefore, be- 
tween the Empire and the Keystone States, in 
this particular, as some persons—even some 
Pennsylvanians—imagine. 

To Americans—whose ideas are adapted to 
the scale of a continent, and whoJook at the whole 
Union occupying the immense area of upwards 
of three millions of square miles—the territory 
of Pennsylvania will not seem a very large cue ; 
but foreigners will be struck with the comparison 
that may be made between it and a number—the 
greater number, in fact—of the independent 
European Kingdoms. We take ten of these 
Kingdoms, (there are fifteen of them altogether, 
exclusive of the three Empires of Russia, Austria 
and Turkey, and the dependent Kingdoms, *9 
called, that are mere fiefs and provinces of these 
Empires, and of the two or three of the larger 
Kingdoms,) and present them with their areas 
and populations, according to the figures, and 
upon the authority, of the eminent English sta- 
tistician, McCulloch. They are as follows: 


Square miles. Poguletion. 
Kingdom of Saxony, 5,705 1,836,453 
Wurtemburg, 7,568 1, 143,82 ’ 
Greece, 10,206 637.7 0 
Belgium, 12,560 4,335,319 
Holland, 13,890 8,236,7 $1 
Hanover, 14,600 1,773.) il 
Bavaria, 28,439 4,504,5 4 
Sardinia, 28,830 4,650,508 
Portugal, 84,500 3,4 ae ; 
Two Sicilies, 41,521 8,423,010 


s 


The aggregate area of these ten hinge 
is 197,815 square miles (mean area, 19,4 
square miles;) and the aggregate geese 
34,554,819 (mean population, 3,455,452, bane 
amean average of 175 persons to the square 
mile.) 
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Thus it will be seen at a glance, that of these 
ton independent European kingdoms not one, in 
territory approaches to the magnitude of our good 
State of Pennsylvania ; which is, in fact, nearly 
two and a half times larger than the mean area 
of the ten, and might be carved into eight king- 
Joms larger than Saxony, six larger than Wurt- 
emburg, and nearly four as large as Belgium. 
The population of Pennsylvania was, in 1840, 
1,724,033. The indications are that it has now 
reached to about 2,250,000; or about 49 souls 
to the square mile. It is fully capable of sus- 
taining @ population as great in proportion as 
any of the above named Kingdoms; the ave- 
rage rate of which to the square mile would give 
it no Jess than 8,050,000 souls. We may regard 
such a population as within the future destiny of 
the Commonwealth. The means of subsistence 
existing within our fertile soil are adequate to 
the wants of a still larger number. We are 
looking, however, at the present, not the future. 
(ur business is rather with that which is, than 
that which is to be. Our aim is to illustrate the 
condition of things already existing; and we 


_ have completed the purpose of our first article in 


showing how superior a position the Keystone 
state occupies in regard to extent of territory 
and the resources dependent upon that one ele- 
ment of wealth, compared with two-thirds of the 
independent monarchies of the old world.—N. A. 
& U, S. Gaz. 





THE OCEAN, 
(Concluded from page 206.) 

The sea is supposed to have acquired its sa- 
line principle when the globe was in the act of 
subsiding from a gaseous state. The density of 
sea-water depends upon the quantity of saline 
matter it contains ; the proportion is generally a 
little above 3 per cent., though it varies in dif- 
ferent places; the ocean contains more salt in 
the southern than in the northern hemisphere, 
the Atlantic more than the Pacific. The great- 
est proportion of salt in the Pacific is in the 
parallels of 22°N. lat. and 17° 8. lat. ; near the 
equator it is less, and in the Polar Seas it is 
least, from the meltingof the ice. The saltness 
varies with the seasons in these regions, and the 
fresh water being lightest, is uppermost. Rain 
makes the surface of the sea fresher than the 
interior parts, and the influx of rivers renders 
the ocean less salt at their estuaries ; the Atlan- 
tie is brackish 300 miles from the mouth of the 
Amazons. Deep seas are more saline than those 
that are shallow, and inland seas communicating 
with the ocean are less salt, from the rivers that 
low into them: to this, however, the Mediter- 
ranean is an exception, occasioned by the great 
evaporation, and the influx of salt currents from 
the Atlantic. The water in the Straits of Gib- 
raltar at the depth of 670 fathoms is four times 
as salt as that at the surface. 

Fresh water freezes at the temperature of 32° 








of Fahrenheit; the point of congelation of salt 
water is much lower. As the specific gravity of 
the water of the Greenland Sea is about 1-02664, 
it does not freeze till its temperature is reduced 
to 284° of Fahrenheit, so that the saline princi- 
ple preserves the sea in a liquid state to a much 
higher latitude than if it had been fresh, while 
it is better suited for navigation by its greater 
buoyancy. The healthfulness of the sea is as- 
cribed to the mixing of the water by tides and 
currents which prevents the accumulation of pu- 
trescent matter. 

Besides its saline ingredients, the sea contains 
bromine and iodine in very minute quantites, 
and, no doubt, portions of other substances too 
small to be detected by chemical analysis, since 
it has constantly received the débris of the land 
and all its organized matter. 

Raised by the moon and modified by the sun, 
the area of the ocean is elevated into great tidal 
waves which keep time with the attractions of 
these luminaries at each return to the upper and 
lower meridian. The water under the moon is, 
drawn from the earth by her attraction, at the 
same time that she draws the earth from the 
water diametrically opposite to her, in both 
cases producing a tide of nearly equal height. 
The height to which the tides rise depends upon 
the relative positions of the sun and moon, upon 
their declination and distance from the earth, but 
much more upon local circumstanees. The 
spring-tides happen at new and full moon, conse- 
quently, twice in a month, because in both cases 
the sun and moon are in the same meridian; 
for when the moon is new they are in conjunc- 
tion, and when she is full they are in opposition, 
and in each of these positions their attraction is 
combined to raise the water to its greatest height; 
while, on the contrary, the neap or lowest tides 
happen when the moon is in quadrature, or 90° 
distant from the sun, for then they counteract 
each other’s attraction to a certain degree. 

As the earth revolves, a succession of tides 
follow one another, and are diffused over the 
Pacific, Indian, and Atlantic Oceans, giving birth 
to the tides which wash the shores of the vast 
continents and islands which rise above their 
surfaces; but in what manner those marginal 
tides branch off from the parent wave, scieuce has 
not yet determined; we know only their course 
along each shore, but are unable to connect these 
curves with the great ridge of the tidal wave. 

In the Atlantic the marginal wave travels to- 
wards the north, and impinges upon the coasts 
of North America and of Europe. In the Indian 
Ocean it also pursues a northerly course, and 
finally washes the shores of Hindostan, the Bay 
of Bengal, and the Arabian Gulf: while in the 
Pacific, on the contrary, the waves diverge from 
the equator toward the poles—but in all they 
partake also of the westerly course of the moon. 

Although such are the directions in which the 
tides unquestionably proceed along the shores of 
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those seas, yet observations at islands in the 
open sea and towards the centres of the oceans, 
contradict the idea of corresponding progressive 
waves throughout the entire area of those seas. 

Upon the coasts of Britain and New Bruns- 
wick the tides are high, from the local cireum- 
stances of the coast and bottom of the sea ; while 
in the centre of the ocean, where they are due 
to the action of the sun and moon only, 
they are remarkably small. The spring-tides 
rise more than 40 feet at Bristol, and in the 
Bay of Fundy, in Nova Scotia, they rise upwards 
of 50 feet; the general height in the North 
Atlantic is 10 or 12 feet, but in the open and 
deep sea they are less; and at St. Helena they 
are not more than 3 feet, whilst among the 
islands in the Pacific they are scarcely percepti- 
ble. 

The mean height of the tides will be increased 
by a very small quantity for ages to come, in 
consequence of the decrease in the mean dis- 
tance of the moon from the earth ; the contrary 
effect will take place after that period has elaps- 
ed, and the moon’s mean distance begins to in- 
crease again, which it will continue to do for 
many ages. Thus, the mean distance of the 
moon, ‘and the consequent minute increase in 
the height of the tides, will oscillate between 
fixed limits for ever. 

The tidal wave extends to the bottom of the 
ocean, and moves uniformly and with great 
speed in very deep water, variably and slow in 
shallow water ; the time of propagation depends 
on the depth of the water as wel! as on the 
nature and form of the shores. It varies 
inversely as the square of the depth—a law 
which theoretically affords the means of ascer- 
taining the proportionate depth of the sea in 
different parts: it is one of the great constants 
of nature, and is to fluids what the pendulum is 
to solids—a connecting link between time and 
force. 

The great oceanic wave that twice a-day brings 
the tides to our shores, has occupied a day and 
a half in travelling from the place where it was 
generated. The wave first impinges on the 
west coast of Ireland and England, and then 
passes round the north of Scotland, upthe North 
Sea, and entersthe Thames, having made the 
tour of Great Britian in about 18 hours. 

At the equator the tide-wave follows the 
moon at the rate of 1000 miles an hour; it 
moves very slowly in the nothern season account 
of the shallowness of the water; but the tides 
are so retarded by the form of the coasts and ir- 
regularities of the bottom of the sea, that a tide 
is sometimes impeded by an obstacle till a sec- 
ond tide reaches the same point by a different 
course, and the water rises to double the height 
it would otherwise have attained. A complete 
extinction of the tide takes place when a high- 
water interferes in the same manner with a low- 
water, as in the centre of the German Ocean— 


a circumstance predicted by theory, 
ed by Captain Hewett, 
such an interference existed. When two 
equal tides of contrary 
overpowers the lesser, and the resulting he; 
is equal to their difference ; such varieties o¢ 
chiefly in channels among islands and at the 
tuaries of rivers. When the tide flows 
ly up a river encumbered with shoals, jt choc: 
the descent of the stream ; the water spre: : 
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and confirm. 


who was not aware that 


un- 
phases meet, the greater 
ight 
cur 
es- 


sudden. 


ads over 


the sands, and a high crested wave, called a 
bore, is driven with force up the channel. T),}. 
occurs in the Ganges; in the Amazon, at the 
equinoxes, where during three successive days 
five of these destructive waves, from 12 to]; 
feet high, follow one another up that river daily: 
and in a lesser degree in some of our own rivers. 


There may be some small flow of stream with 


the oceanic tide ; but that does not necessarily 
follow, since the tide in the open ocean is mer: ly 
an alternate rise and fall of the surface: so that 
the wave, not the stream follows the moon. A 
bird resting on the sea is not carried forward as 
the waves rise and fall; indeed, if so heavy a 
body as water were to move at the rate of 1()(\() 
miles in an hour, it would cause universal de- 


struction, since in the most violent huricanes the 
velocity of the wind hardly exceeds 100 miles an 
hour. 

During the passage of the great tidal wave in 
deep water, the particles of the fluid glide for 
the moment over each other into a new arrange- 
ment, and then retire to their places; but this 
motion is extremely limited and momentary. 
Over shallows, however, and near the land, both 
the water and the waves advance during the 
flow of the tide, and roll on the beach. 

M. Somerville. 
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PHILADELPHIA, TWELFTH MONTH 21, 1850. 











In our 12th number a brief notice was given of 
the decease of our valued friend Isaac Lloyd of 
this city. The following account of his character 
was published in the N. A. and U. States Gazette 
of the 16th inst. | 

‘He was emphatically an honest man, and his 
integrity, (which was with him a prominent trait) 
was conspicuous in every phase of his character. 
With Christian diffidence he combined a fearless 
ness in the performance of religious «luty, W hich 
signally illustrated the sentiment that ‘the righteous 
is bold asa lion.” Thus he was able to say, in the 
hour of approaching death, ‘I have done what 
could,’ and to proclaim that he was entirely wie" 
ed from all care, of his business, of his family, anc 


-of the Church.—that he was willing and realy to 


depart, and that there was nothing in his way. 

Sil he knew that, having done all, he was an 
‘unprofitable servant ’—and that no righteousness 
of his own could justify him before the [xrixiTF 
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purity. It was therefore the concern of his soul 

be clothed upon with the white robe of his Sa- 
S righteousness. During his illness, which 
was attended with great physical suffering, he was 
much en in prayer, and in communion with 
the Father of Spirits : and, being ‘ joined unto the 
Lord,’ he was b essed with that peace which passeth 
understanding, and which is divinely given ‘ not as 
the world gives.’ And having ‘fought the good 
ght, and kept the faith,’ he finished his course with 
joy and sweetly, gently, imperceptibly fell asleep 
in Jesus.” 


yiour’s 





Waite Staves.—At page 190 of the present vol- 
ume, we inserted a notice, copied from an Indiana 
paper, of the arrest of a woman, her daughter, and 
grandson, upon the charge of being fugitive slaves. 
These alleged fugitives were said to be then in 
prison in New Albany awaiting their trial. From 
a notice in the Pittsburg Post, it appears that 
these fugitives were taken to Louisville by the 
United States Marshal and given up to the claim- 
ants. From the brief account which hag been pub- 
lished, it seems that the case was decided in wu 
summary manner, as the law directs. This case, 
if the alleged fugitives had been black, would pro- 
bably have been considered as one to which the 
law and the constitution are legitimately applied. 
But we are informed that the grandmother and 
the boy have no trace of the negro character about 
them; and that the daughter, the mother of the 
boy, has aslight appearance, not of negro, but of 
Indian blood. Ifthen the circumstances are cor- 
rectly reported, this case furnishes a practical il- 
lustration of what has been sometimes regarded as 
awild and extravagant supposition, the possibility 
ofcarrying white as well as coloured persons into 
slavery by @ summary proceeding, under authority 
of the fugitive act. 





A strance Pacrricator.—The Atheneum for 
Tenth month last, contains a notice of the report 
of a committee which states that a new shell has 
been formed by a chemist of L’Orient, named La- 
grange, of such destructive capacity that it is said 
a ship of 120 guns can be sunk by it in a few min- 
utes. A trial of its powers was made, in the pre- 
sence of several admirals and generals; and accord- 
ing to the report, the effect was so terrific, that one 
of the committee exclaimed « after that shell comes 
into operation no one will dare to think of making 
war.” On which the London Editor remarks; 

“When the march of science appears to take this 
destroying shape, it is comforting to reflect that as 
the power to estroy life rapidly has become more 
and more known, wars have been less and less fre- 
ee and that although destruction has now and 
‘hen done its work on a colossal scale, the sacrifice 
of life, etek by century, in proportion to the 
we mass of population, has steadily declined. 

en the sword and buckler were the only wea- 
pons of defence, war was expected as a matter of 
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peasy excitement. The Hellene, and the*Romar 
ooked for the hostile raid as the inhabitant of Lon- 
don or Paris looks for the Opera season. Whatev- 
er wickedness or folly may characterize them still, 
wars are not now hastily undertaken. The respon- 
sibility is growing too fearful for any individual to 
bear. ‘Strike first—explain after,’ the ‘old rule,’ 
has scarcely an advocate left. As the stroke be- 
comes more terrible, men ask if it be not better to 
try the explanation first—In a cause so sacred as 
that of peace we are not unwilling to receive any 
assistance that wecan get, even though it come from 
hostile quarters. M. Lagrange’s argument against 
war may be of the lowest kind,—-but we have no 
objection to enlist the powerful instincts of self- 
pence en to allies to effect our purpose. The 
ower argument will reach a class of minds which 
by nature or a false system of education have been 
closed against the higher.” 

It is probably true, at least it has been consider- 
ed as true, that battles are generally less bloody 
now than they were before the invention of gun- 
powder; and we may also admit that wars are 
not engaged in quite so lightly as they formerly 
were. But happily for our race, there are and 
long have been agencies at work to diminish the 
frequency, and restrain the violence of war, of 
much more efficient character than Paixham guns, 
or the shells of Lagrange. Whatever changes have 
been effected by science in the mode of annoyance, 
the relative powers of destruction, between nations 
equally cultivated, must remain nearly the same. 
Reason may demonstrate the absurdity of attempt- 
ing the adjustment of national controversies by 
force of arms, but it was reserved to christianity to 
produce a full conviction of the wickedness of war, 
and to lay a firm foundation for general and per- 
manent peace. When the Saviour of men com- 
manded his active and energetic disciple to put 
again into the sheath, the sword which had been 
drawn in defence of himself, he laid down a prin- 
ciple which if introduced into practice must dis- 
arm every christian of his carnal weapons. The 
civilization which the christian religion, imperfect- 
ly as its maxims have been regarded, has fostered 
and encouraged, has unquestionably softened some 
of the most repulsive features of war, but it is the 
spirit of the gospel alone to which we can confi- 
‘dently look for the introduction of the day when 
nation shall no longer lift up sword against nation, 
or the people learn war any more. 





Marriep.—At Friends’ Meeting, Oak Ridge, 
Grant Co., Inda., on the 18th of 10th mo., last, Joun 
Ferre of White Lick, to Resecca Harvey. 

——At the same place on the succeeding Fourth 
day the 23d, Tuomas H. Lawrence to ANNA Maria 
Cox, both of that vicinity. 





Drep—On the 13th of 10th mo, last, at the resi- 
dence of his father-in-law, Edward Coggshall, in 
Wayne County, Indiana, Ropert Pemserton, of 
Jonesborough, a member and overseer of Back Creek 
Monthly 7 a aged about 28 years. 
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Diep—At his late residence in Macedon, Wayne, wise than when taken as a medicine: 
co. N.Y. on the 16th of 9th mo. last, Cates McCom- 

BER, aged 81 years, a highly esteemed Minister of 
Farmington Meeting. He settled in that neighbor- 
hood in the year 1798, before any meeting was 
held there. After a time, he proposed to the few 
families of Friends to assemble for worship on First 
and Fifthdays. At the second meeting, thus held, 
he appeared in the ministry, in which service he la- 
boured, travelling extensively, having been a minis- 


ter 51 years. 


——At his residence in Marion County, Indiana, 
on the 5th inst., after a short illness, Enocn Mr1ts, 
a much esteemed member, an< for several years an 
Elder of Fairfield Monthly Meeting, in the 57th 


° o>) 
year of his age. 





NORTH CAROLINA YEARLY MEETING. 
Notwithstanding that several weeks have 
passed away, since this meeting (which convened 
on the 4th of last month) was held, the expected 
copy of their minutes did not come to hand until 
a short time before this week’s number was put in 
type. From these we make the following extracts. 


“This meeting received a copy of the printed 
and written epistles from London, together with 
one from Dublin for the years 1849 and 1850; 


also one from each of the Yearly Meetings of 


Friends on this continent, all of which were read : 
the counsel and sympathy so feclingly expressed 
on the present occasion, has again brought to our 
remembrance, and we can adopt the language 
of Holy Writ, that one is our master even Christ, 
and that all we are brethren ; and renewedly con- 
firmed us in the belief that this mode of episto- 
lary correspondence between the different Yearly 
Meetings, as it is thus maintained, will continue 
to prove a blessing to us as a religious socicty. 
Copies of minutes were read in this meeting 
for Samuel Boyd Toby and his companion Gllbert 
Congdon ; a certificate for John Barker and his 
companion, William Wilkinson, also for Anna 
Thornburgh and her husband, Joel Thornburgh.” 


At the session on the 4th, Aaron Stalker was 


re-appointed as clerk, and David Marshall and 
Nathan B. Hill as assistants. 

The epistle addressed by the Yearly Meeting 
of London to its junior members, was read, and 
measures adopted to promote its republication and 
circulation through the Yearly Meeting. 


“On the 7th a testimony was received from the 
Springfield Monthly Meeting, and approved by 
Deep River Quarter,and the Meeting for Sufferings, 
concerning Mahlicn Hocket, deceased, which was 
read in this meeting, and by it approved, and 
directed to be recorded in the Book of Memo- 
rials. 

From a statement furnished to the meeting it 
appears, that out of 1946 members over 18 years 
of age, reported from the different quarters, 1744 
are clear of the use of intoxicating liquors, other- 












. > and that 
there are 34 not enquired of. The meeting be;, 
5 iby 


thus introduced into exercise and concery that all 
our members, every where within the limits of 
this Yearly Meeting, might be preserved fry, 
the baneful influence of an article so productive 
of evil among the human race, and in order 4) at 
we may become entirely disentangled therefroy 
Friends were very feelingly advised to « Toy,/ 
not, taste not, handle not, the unclean thingy” 
Quarterly and Monthly Meetings were directed 
to labour in meekness and love with those who 
still continue its use, and report to next Yearly 
Meeting, agreeably to the direction of last year, 

The committee appointed last year, out of the 
several Monthly Meetings constituting this Yearly 
Meeting, on the subject of education in geners| 
produced the following statistics and remarks: 

That there are nine hundred and thirty-six 
children, between the ages of five and sixteen, 
and three hundred and sixty-three between the 
ages of sixteen and twenty-one. 

The Yearly Meeting’s Boarding School has 
had of our members, since last Yearly Meeting, 
fifty-four. The Eastern Quarterly Meeting’ s 
Boarding School has had of their members, since 
last year, eighteen. There have been three first- 
day morning schools taught by members of our 
society, to two of which there have gone twenty- 
five members. There are reported forty-one 
schools taught by members, and forty-nine taught 
by those that are not members, all of which are 
in a mixed state; nearly all the children of 
Friends are in the way of getting some education; 
one school of three months has been under the 
care of a Monthly Meeting.”’ 


The committee on the conference at Baltimore 
was continued, with the addition of David White, 
and directed to attend at the time proposed by 
Friends of New York. 


On the 8th cf the month the Clerk produced 
a minute to some extent embracing the exercise 
and labour bestowed in the meeting during the 
consideration of the state of society, which, after 
being read and considered, was united with by 
the mecting, and directed to be cent down to the 
subordinate meetings. 

“ During the reading of the summary answers 
to the queries, the consideration of the state © 
society was entered into; much exercise and con- 
cern were felt on account of many departures 
from the principles and testimonies of our reli- 
gious society; among the most promincnt ws 
the neglect of the attendance of our mectings by 
a number of our members, It was very feelingly 
brought to the view of this meeting, that we 
should not be likely to experience a growth 10 the 
Truth, unless we faithtully perform this import: 
ant duty with an eye single to the good of ” 
own souls, and for the promotion of the cause © 
Truth and righteousness in the earth, and it . 
thus a qualification is known for the support @? 
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aintainance of the various testimonies of our| the prosperity, which has attended each depart- 
religivus society in their fullness, anda preparation | ment of the Institution. 
+f heart experienced to labour for the edification} | The Hospital building,* attached to the estab- 
of the body in love. i lishment described in the last Report, is now in 
« The preservation of love and unity, that true successful operation ; affording an opportunity 
badge of discipleship, was considered to be very | of isolating the diseased from the healthy child- 
secious, ‘ For if a man love not his brother whom | ren, and for extending relief to sixty more or- 
he hath seen, how can he love God whom he hath} phans; thirty-two are now under care, who are 
pot seen ;’ and a strong solicitude was felt and generally scrofulous patients, and with the ex- 
expressed that we might all, in our intercourse | ception of two in the sick ward, are attending 
sae w.th another, and with the world, exemplify, | the school taught in this building. The same 
by our conduct and conversation, the injunction skilful Physician, for whose services as in past 
of the apostle, ‘ Let brotherly love continue.’ years the Managers are called upon to express 
«The testimony so long borne by our society | their gratitude, still officiates with unabated in- 
against the changeable fashiors and customs of | terest, carefully seeking opportunity of marking 
the world, and to the necessity of plainness in| the symptoms and of arresting the progress of 
gress, address, and moderation in all things, still | disease, by judicious medical treatment. 
continues to be unabated ; parents and those hav- The following are the statistics ; 
ing charge of youth were in an especial manner | Admitted since the opening of the Asylum, 509 
entreated to remember the responsibility that strane 
rests upon them, to train up their children, and | Number of children at date of last Report, 156 
those under their care in the ‘ nurture and admo-| Admitted during the present year, boys 27, 





nition of the Lord,’ to the frequent perusal of the} girls26  - - - - -+- = 953 
holy scriptures, and in early life to instruct them 

in the principles of the Christian religion, and to} . 209 
imbue their minds with a due regard for the sup-} Present number, boys 100, girls 76, - - 176 
port of the testimonies peculiar to us as a reli-| Indentured,  - ‘ 2 ‘ é oe 
gious society. May we all be encouraged and/ Returned to parents, - ‘ wee as SE 
animated from the testimony left on record in} Went home without permission, - - - 3 


holy writ by the wise king of Israel, to the faith-| Deaths, - ‘ i d a ae 
ful performance of this important trust, ‘ Train — 
up a child in the way he should go, and when he 209 
is old he will not depart from a!” The number of children at date of last Report, 
“Friends were in a weighty manner reminded | added to those received this year, gives a total of 
that our safety and preservation as a religious} 209 under care during the year, of whom the 
society, and the object of our labours would be} Managers rejoice to be enabled to state, only seven 
best promoted, when acting in any way, the ob-| have died. 
ject of which is the good of others, at all timesto} A grant of a plot of ground, 374 feet square, 
act from a sense of religious duty. And thus we| in Greenwood Cemetery, is felt by the Managers 
believe Friends would be preserved from human | to be a valuable addition to their property, and 
activity and from the leaven and disposition of} they would avail themselves of the present op- 
the world, and enabled practically to adopt the! portunity, to acknowledge their indebtedness to 


language, ‘To your tents, O Israel.’” 
Epistles addressed to the other Yearly Meet- 
ings were approved and adopted. 


the Trustees. 


* The following is the notice of this building, contained 
in the report of last year, to which the Managers here 


“And the meeting, having in harmony and | refer: 


brotherly love brought its various deliberations to 


“The erection of a Hospital for the effectual separation 


a close, solemnly concludes to meet again at the of the healthful from the diseased children, particularly 
usual time and place next year, if the Lord those of a scrofulous habit, has been a subject of solicitude 


permit.” 





Extract from the Fourteenth Annual Report of 


the Association for the benefit of Coloured Or- 


phans, New York. 


The Managers of the ‘Coloured Orphan Asy- 
lum, in presenting their 14th Annual Report, 
feel, as in former years, called upon to commem- 
orate the superintending care of Him, who hath 


from year to year; and the Managers have now the plea- 
sure of informing their friends and the patrons of the In- 
stitution, that a building designed for this purpose, will 
soon be completed. It is thirty by sixty-five feet and 
corresponds in height and architectural proportions with 
the main building ; and is northwest of it, being separated 
from it by a space of fifteen feet. It contains two large- 
sized rooms for sick children, and two of similar dimen- 
sions as well as a school room for convalescent patients; 
an Apothecary’s room, Nurses’ apartments, dining-room, 
play-room, and a drying-room in the basement story, 
opening on a drying ground, and contiguous to the laun- 


said, “ Leave thy fatherless children, I will pre-| dry in the other house.” 


serve them alive.”” Nor would they fail to recall 


They afterwards add: The Hospital here alluded to, 


their humble, yet joyful tribute of gratitude for! will accommodate 60 children. 
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They are also encouraged in the belief, that, The origin of the Institution is referre, to he 
the claims of the Institution rest on the heartsof the Managers with much interest, in conn: oo 
the benevolent, by a legacy of $22,000, from the with its progress up to the present time a 
late Sarah Demilt, sister of Elizabeth Demilt, | feeble band who first went forth as iiaians toa, 
whose legacy of $5000 was acknowledged in the | the haunts of the outcasts and of the victim. 
last Report. cruel prejudice, felt strongly that justice ™ 

Many valuable auxiliaries have been added | manity, and safety demanded something <j.) 
this year, calculated to facilitate domestic econo- | be done.* They soon found the circle ten 
my by a reduction of labour. A considerable Tes 


| i sympathy enlarged, new friends gradya))y 
expense has also been incurred from the settling | were enlisted, and the sum of two thousand dol. 
of the ground within the foundationjwalls of the | lars was obtained, mostly by small subscription. 


north wing of the main building; causing the | Near the close of the year 1836, twenty-tyw. 
boiler, drying room, plumbing work, oven, and | Managers were elected, some of whom stil] of. 
furnace, to sink ; all of which had to be repaired, | ciate, and five gentlemen were chosen as an A). 
as well as the floors of the different apartments. | visory Committee. A Constitution was adopted 
Walls were also required extending to the origi- | as well as a set of By-laws, and the Managers 
nal soil, to support this portion of the building. | now began to turn their attention towards hirine 
A wall is also commenced for inclosing the pre | and furnishing a suitable house; but after q 
mises, which cannot be completed until the} search of three months, in the spring of the 
grade of the 5th Avenue shall have been deter-| year, when tenements to let were abundant, the 
mined. pursuit had to be relinquised, from the existing 
The spirit of progress in the educational de- | prejudice against colour ; owners resolutely ro. 
partment, affords peculiar satisfaction to the | fusing the use of their property on any consider. 
Managers, and when it is remembered that about | ation the Managers could offer; preferring their 
half of the children under care are not eight | buildings should remain unoccupied, rather than 
years of age, and that they are indentured at | be applied to shelter the helpless and afflicted 
twelve, their Teacher’s Report will be examined | ones. As an only alternative, and by the co-op. 
with particular interest. eration of their Advisers, a purchase was finally 
Four distinct schools are taught in the Institu- | decided upon, of an old but pretty white cottage, 
tion, and six teachers employed. The schools, | shaded by two fine horse chestnuts, appropriate 
which are also opened to day scholars, are mainly | as was thought in size and location, affording a 
supported by the Legislature. well-spring of enjoyment to cherished hopes. 
Teacners’ Reprort.—Number of scholars, | Property, at this time, was commanding prices 
including 19 day scholars, 186. Read with ease, ; far above its intrinsic value; and the enormous 
76; read imperfectly, 69; Spelling only, 11; | sum of $9000 was required, to place this in the 
in the Alphabet, 3i; in the simple rules of | possession of the Managers. To effect which, 
Arithmetic, 99 ; more adyaneed, 30. the Trustees of Lindley Murray’s Charitable 
The youngest children are taught only from | Fund subscribed $1000, to be added to the 
the numeral frame. Mental Arithmetic, 37; | amount already obtained, and a mortgage of 
Physiology, 28; Philosophy for Children, 21; | $6000 was given on the premises. 
Geography from books, 40. At this eventful period, with energies in full 
The four schools are taught Geography from | foree, and cheered by the sympathy and co-oper- 
outline maps. In History, 10; Class Book of | ation of friends, and the frequent response of 
Nature, 6; Conversations on Common Things, | strangers to appeals, a memorable change was 
6; Composition, 10; Drawing on slates, 83; | taking place in the commercial world, and the 
Drawing on paper, 12 ; Definitions, 52; Writing | heart-stirring pressure of 1837 will be readily 
in books, 67; writing only on slates, 105; writ-| called to mind. All classes felt the scourge 
ing from dictation, 54. which was passing over them, and the Society 
The girls sew and knit. now met with strong opponents. But unwaver- 
Ofthe 53 children admitted this year, 26 did ing confidence in the good cause, and sanguine 
not know their letters, 9 could read, 5 spell a| hopes of success, impelled the Managers to pro- 
little, 13 knew the alphabet. ceed, and the doors of their humble little dwell- 
The Sabbath School continues to be success-| ing were at last opened; but not a dollar re- 
fally carried on, under the care of the Methodist! mained, after the purchase of the house, to fur- 
Union; 82 children are reciting proofs. For | nish it or provide for the orphans. Still no dis- 
the self-denial and persevering efforts of the Su- | couragement was felt, and recourse was speedily 
perintendent, James Farlan, and the teachers of} 0 
this department, the Managers would renew the oa seed tes ip 
exprsson of their obligations. |r, Rates tae a 
The reports from the children bound out this | city iin York, but ell was still a class “excluded 
year have been generally very satisfactory, af-| 635. ashare in their benefits, with souls to be saved, 


fording renewed evidences of the importance of | minds to be improved, and characters to be trained to vir- 
early moral and religious training. tue and usefulness.” 
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rrets of the Managers for sundry 

bad Sata of furniture ; a by additional | 

4 tributions from interested friends, the cheer- 

= was soon supplied with requisites. 

ful cottage aa 

A promise of $500 from the Manumission 
Society towards education, authorized the forma- 
ion of a school, to which neighbouring children 
might be invited. A room was accordingly fit- 
tod up, and forty scholars were roon found in 
yitendance, Whom the Managers instructed by 
7 utmost caution was used in the admission 
of orphans, supplies for their table being obtain- 
ed from interested friends. One little girl of 
four years old was at first introduced, others soon 
followed, and as their numbers increased, the 
Managers discovered that the means of support 
yere proportionably provided ; and up to this 
time, it may truly be said, “The barrel of meal 
has not wasted, nor the cruise of oil failed.” At 
the close of their financial year, being seven 
months from the opening of the house, with a 
family of twenty-three children, their current 
expenses were found to have been $234.03. 

On visiting the Alms House at Bellevue, 
about this period, the Coloured Children were 
found collected in a cellar under the care of a 
man of intemperate habits, who was also at in- 
tervals deranged. At other times they were 
crowded together with degraded adults, in a mis- 
erable building, but illy adapted to promote 
health, comfort, or enjoyment. Under these cir- 
cumstances the Managers selected seven of these, 
fr whom they provided a happy home—but most 
of them were subsequently found to be incurably 
diseased. 

An Act to incorporate the Society was obtained 
from the Legislature in 1838. 

Ascertaining that William Turpin, of this city, 
had left in charge of two Trustees the sum of 
$5,000, for the support and maintenance of 
coloured persons; that several years had elapsed 
since the death of the testator; and that no ap- 
propriation was yet decided upon, the infant 
Asylum presented its claims through their friends 
aud advisers, Wm. F. Mott and Robert C. Cor- 
nell, (the latter since deceased,) and, although 
several other applicants came forward, a final 
decision was made in its favour. 

{n order to accommodate a larger number of 
children than the circumscribed limits of the 
house afforded, and for the benefit of the sickly 
and diseased, board was obtained from year to 
year in the country; and even with this provision 
the Managers were too often under the painful 
necessity of excluding those who would otherwise 
havea claim to the benefits of the institution. 
‘rreat was the pecuniary embarrassment occasion- 
ally experienced, and for many years a previous 
week’s supply was seldom obtained. Still the 
Promises to the orphan were felt to be a syfe 
indemnity, and this labour of love to have the 
‘auction of the Orphan’s Friend. Thus a trust- 
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ful dependence was maintained, and strong tokens 
of Providential interposition were sometimes per- 
mitted. The following incident is well remem- 
bered. The sum of $100 being particularly 
necded for the payment of the board of the children 
above alluded to, and to meet a bill due to a 
mechanic, who was visited by severe illness— 
efforts were made in various quarters to collect 
donations, which only amounted to $18. The 
Secretary had addressed a note to a friend to 
whom she had frequently had recourse in cases 
of emergency, which, however, had not been sent, 
when, on the very same day, a letter was received 
from this individual enclosing the exact sum of 
$100. 

The summer of 1842 is signalized by a merci- 
ful deliverance from fire, which broke out in that 
part of the building occupied as dormitories ; 
several children at this time were confined to their 
bed with measles. No liv’s were, however, lost— 
and a remarkable coincidence enabled the Mana- 
gers to ake immediate arrangements for their 
accommodation in unoccupied apartments in the 
country, well adapted to their circumstances ; 
and this alarming event was really productive of 
benefit. The building was insured to the full 
amount of damages, and repaired for occupation 
the succeeding autumn. 

Application had been made to the Common 
Council, several successive years, for a grant of 
land, on which to erect a new building. This the 
Managers now felt to be an indispensable requi- 
site, and to the persevering effurts of their ad- 
visers, Wm. F. Mott and Wm. Kelly, they are 
mainly indebted for the valuable site now in their 
possession, consisting of 20 lots of ground on 5th 
Avenue, between 43d and 44th streets. 

After carefully digesting their plans for a build- 
ing of 140 fvet front, varying from 42 to 50 feet 
in depth, arrangements were speedily entered into 
for its erection. A gift of $5,000 from a friend 
of the institution ; $6,000 from the Manumission 
Society ; $1,000 from the Murray Fund; $1,000 
from John Horsburgh, since deceased ; and many 
smaller donations, amounting to $7,000, covered 
the original cost of the building and expenses on 
the grounds. 

In the Spring of 1843, the children were re- 
moved to their new home; and the Report of 
this year is expressive of gratitude and praise for 
the seal of His blessing, which a kind Providence 
had set upon this work of faith. 

During the winter of 1847, fifty six children 
were visited by measles, and although the disease 
was subdued with but one exception, yet many 
of those who were attacked, being of scrofulous 
habit, were peculiarly susceptible to pulmonary 
diseases to which a number fell victims. © Dur- 
ing this calamity, the Managers felt required to 
exclude from admission all scrofulous patients, 
which at times was peculiarly trying. The be- 
seeching look of one little girl, who, with her 
brother, was denied admission, led to efforts for 
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the establishment of the hospital, alluded to in 
the Report, and which now holds a conspicuous 
position in the establishment, being appropriate- 
ly fitted up, and well adapted to the comfort and 
restoration of the sick. 

Thus amid trials and vicissitudes, have the 
Managers been enabled firmly to rely on him 
who, with an unerring eye, discerns the end in 
the beginning. 

The decease of John Horsburgh, which occur- 
red in 1849, was felt by the Managers to be a 
serious bereavement. From the commencement 
of the Institution, he had feelingly sympathized 
with them in all their trials, and rejoiced in 
their success. He left a legacy of $5000 to the 
Institution, and had given at various times dur- 
ing his life, about thesame amount. This lega- 
cy was appropriated towards the erection of the 
Hospital. 

In thus providing for physical comforts, the 
Managers have not been unmindful of their 
higher responsibilities ; and while the mind has 
been training for success and usefulness in this 
world, aud bodily wants supplicd, they have 
felt that higher aims and motives, and princi- 
ples have been required, in leading the children 
to the Good Shepherd, who gathers the lambs 
into His fold. 


New York, 11th Mo., (Nov.) 30th, 1850. 





ROMAN SCHOOLS. 


The Roman administration attached very great 
importance to the prosperity of public instruc- 
tion, and the Emperor, by his treasures, every- 
where encouraged studies. Very large buildings 
were assigned by the governors, for the recep- 
tion of the multitudes of pupils; so that, by the 
accommodation afforded, the several professors 
might be able to give their courses of instruction 
simultaneously. The professors, whose number 
was limited by law, received a fixed remunera- 
tion, which was never at any time diminished, 
not even in the most critical times of the empire. 
They also enjoyed a number of peculiar _privi- 
leges. They were, by law, exempted from the 
greater part of the public taxes. They were not 
required to billet the soldiery, a tax which the 
Roman provinces looked upon as very burden- 
some. They were prevented from taking pri- 
vate pupils, who might have diverted their 
time and attention from the discharge of their 
proper functions. Any insult or injury offer- 
ed to their {persons was punished by special 
laws. 

In other respects, the extent of their duties 
corresponded with their privileges. Their title 
of professor was not conferred until they had af- 
forded satisfactory proofs of their attainments. 
Before they could qualify themselves to hvuld a 
professorship, they were required to submit to 
three separate examinations. A first, or prelim- 





inary examination ; and after they had sty9:,. 
for some time they submitted to a second “ee 
ination, which, if successfully gone throy., 
conferred upon them certain marks of distiy, tie 
Their third and final examination was bos... . 
special commission. Those who acquitted th. 
selves to the satisfaction of this commiccie, 
were certified to possess the necessary quali hy 
tions for becoming a professor, or teacher jy, ,,, 
of the public schools. bi 
The public schools, or gymnasia, receiy,, 
large number of pupils, to whom were impart, 
all kinds of instruction, from the most eleyye. 
tary notions, up to the most abstruse subjo. 
taught. 7 
There were generally three classes of scholar. 
—1. Those whose education was paid for by t}y 
State generally, the sons of military men, wh, 
had died in the service of their country, F,, 
the support of such scholars, wealthy ‘citizen: 
sometimes bequeathed part of their fortunes 
2. Pensioners, that is, those who paid for them. 
selves: and 3. Strangers who came from distay: 
royinces in which there were no public schools, 
hese strangers had a custom of forming ther. 
selyes—those that were from the same provin es 
—into small parties, or societies. These strap. 
gers were admitted into the gymnasia under an 
impression entertained by the professors, viz :-— 
that it was very advantageous to youth to | 
brought into contact with strangers at an carly 
period, and that such promiscuous intercourse 
prepared them to perform their part aright in 
social life. The greatest precautions, however, 
were taken by the Emperors themselves, and e:- 
pecially by the Christian Emperors, to prevent 
the influence exercised by these foreign pupils, 
from having any bad effect upon the pupils who 
fresided within the precincts of the schools. The 
magistrates placed over the police, had special 
orders to visit the pupils frequently at their re- 
sidences, and to watch them closely, in order that 
they might detect them if they were in the habit 
of frequenting bad company, or places calculated 
to corrupt their manners. Those who were con- 
vieted of dissolute and licentious manners, were 
immediately expelled from the schools and sent 
home to their families. In the earlier periods 
of these schools, this supervision was carried so 
far, that an officer was specially appointed, whose 
business it was, not to allow any one to enter 
the schools except his outward appearance Was 
decent. . 
With respect to the internal management 0! 
the school, it was under the direction of a head- 
master, or gymnasiarch, and two other classes 0! 
masters. The one class was occupied in impart- 
ing instruction, properly so called; and the 
other’s province was to attend to the physical 
training of the pupils. They directed and super- 
intended the pupilsin their gymnastic exercises; 
a branch of education to which the ancients && 
tached great importance. Instruction was only 
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joemed necessary for those who were called upon | during the past year, sent into bondage from the 
» occupy elevated positions in society. As for | southward of the Voltee. Sir Charles Hotham, 
other classes, intellectual culture was a thing | the late able commander of Her Britannie Ma- 
a thought of for them. They held an inferior jesty’s naval force on the African (West) station, 
a very subordinate grade in society, and they | having at his disposal a most effective force, and 
aa prevented by their profound ignorance | after two years of active and laborious service, 
om raising themselves in the social scale. This | failed to do more than partially interrupt it, and 
uate of affairs was caused by the heathenish | is clearly of the opinion that other instrumental- 
principles which prevailed in the ancient world, | ities must be used for its eradication. The means 
by which it was held, that one-half of the human he relies most upon is Colonization—particularly 
sce ought to be in a state of slavery to their | as exemplified in the Liberian Colonies, a fact 
more favoured masters ; and the same principles which is no less interesting than pleasing to 
and practice, though somewhat modified, have Americans, being a just tribute to the sagacity 
revailed even in much later times. It was re-| and enlightened philanthropy of the founders and 
wrved for Christianity by its benign influence to | friends of our Colonization scheme. 
dispel these barbarous notions, and to extend to Loando, the capital of the Portuguese province 
all, the light and blessings of education.—/S. S.| of Angola, has a fine harbour, and | looks well 
Journal. from the sea—but it may well be said that “dis- 
tance lends enchantment to the view.’ It is 
emphatically a “‘whited sepulchre.”” When the 
slave trade was atthe zenith, Loando was a 
place of great opulence, as evidenced in the nu- 
merous large and palace-like residences, the 
grand and magnificent churches, convents and 
nunneries—the latter, with few exceptions, being 
in a state of ruin or decay. The Jesuits early 
turned their attention to Angola as a field for 
their operations, and their fortunes seemed to 
wax and wane with the slave trade; while this 
prospered they flourished, and the monuments 
of their zeal and energy are numerous and strik- 
ing. But their zeal and energy have outstripped 
the decadence of the traflic—the fraternity is 
now unrepresented by a living man—their splen- 
did temples are now the habitations only for the 
moles and the bats, or the workshops for convicts 
guilty of the foulest crimes—NV. A. & U.S. 
Gaz. 




























THE AFRICAN SLAVE TRADE. 


We copy the following interesting account of 
the African Slave Trade from a letter in the Bos- 
ton Journal by an officer on board one of our 
ships on the African station : 

| very much regret to say, that for a long 
time the greatest facilities for carrying on the 
slave trade have been afforded by the prostitu- 
tion of our flag. I believe full one-half of the 
negroes shipped from the Congo southward, have 
been made in vessels under its cover. 

The position which the United States occupies 
upon the right of visitation and search, is such 
that a “bona fide’? American vessel cannot be 
molested by a British cruiser, even with a full 
cargo of negroes on board. England by treaty 
or convention, has secured the right, under cer- 
tain restrictions, of visiting and searching all 
suspected vessels, except those wearing the 
American flag ;—such are sacred, and thus 
guarded, may embark hundreds of slaves under 
the guns of the British Commodore himself, 
avoid all interruption from foreign cruisers, and 
by hoisting the Brazilian flag may escape capture 
by our own. 

Now, I believe I know my duty as an officer 
too well to find fault with the acts of my Gov- 
ernment ; but after two years’ service and expe- 
rence as an African cruiser, and not wholly 
without observation, I am free to say, that could 
the United States authorities consistently make 
an exception to the general rule, so as to allow 
vessels notoriously engaged in the slave trade to 
be detained by British cruisers and delivered up 
to our own, the disgraceful traffic would be great- 
ly eurtailed, and especially would the vile prosti- 
tution of our flag be prevented. 

As to the entire suppression of the slave trade 
by the present system of blockade, I must confess 
Tam thoroughly sceptical. In spite of the sleep- 
less vigilance and constant motion of the numer- 
°us cruisers hovering along this coast, it is esti- 
mated that not less than thirty thousand were, 


ANGRY WORDS. 
BY JAMES MIDDLETON. 


Angry words are lightly spoken 
In a rash and thoughtless hour ; 
Brightest links of life are broken 
By their deep, insidious power; 
Hearts inspired by warmest feeling, 
Ne‘er before by anger stirred, 
Oft are rent past human healing, 
By a single angry word. 


Poison drops of care and sorrow, 
Bitter poison drops are they, 
Weaving for the coming morrow, 
Saddest memories of to-day. 
Argry words, O let them never 
From the tongue unbridled slip ; 
May the heart's best impulse ever 
Check them, ere they soil the lip. 


Love is much too pure and holy, 
Friendship is too sacred far, 
For a moment’s reckless folly 
Thus to desolate and mar. 
Angry words are lightly spoken, 
Bitterest thoughts are rashly stirred ; 
Brightest links of life are broken 
By a single angry word. 
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224 FRIENDS’ 


“Tue Nrveven Buty.—On Friday, the 11th 
inst., the great bull from Nineveh, was safely de- 
posited in the British Museum. It is, consider- 


REVIEW. 


citizens of New Hampshire, praying for a reyic;,, 
of the military laws. He said a Court Martial < 
been held in the State of New Hampshire, a) i 


private soldier, charged with mutiny and ¢ hy 


ing the great lapeo of la an ae dience of orders, was sentenced to wear a pe 
state of preservation—stands nearly twelve feet chain on his legs, and an iron ring with seven wa 
in height, and weighs upwards of six tons.”—| around his neck, each spike to be seven inch.’ 
U. S. Gazette of 10th mo. 29, 1850. long. All his pay was to be forfeited, anc beat 
imprisoned. His punishment to continue for a 

SUMMARY OF NEWS. year. Mr. H. moved that the record in the cass }.. 

printed, and referred to the Committee oy Military 


The steamship America, arrived at Boston on 
the 13th inst., bringing one week’s later news from 
Europe. 

The excitement on the Popish question was in- 
creasing in England. A meeting at Birkenhead, 
held to denounce the condnet of the Pope, had been 
broken up by a mob, consisting chiefly of Irish ma- 
riners. 

The news from the continent is of a more warlike 
character than at the last previous advices, and less 
hope is entertained of a peaceful adjustment of the 
existing difficulties. e cabinet of Presburg is 
reported to have formally announced that a war of 
Prussia against Austria, would, at the same time, 
be a war against Russia. A Russian corps of ob- 
servation is concentrated in Poland near the Prussian 
frontier. 

Kossuth is still held in durance. 

The King of Sardinia opened the Parliament on 
the 23d ult. His speech announced his determina- 
tion to maintain the laws necessary for the new po- 
litical organization of the country, without regard 
to the Pope. 

Domestic —Wm. G. Allen, a youngcolored man, 
Jaw-student in the office of Ellis Gray Loring, Esq., 
of Boston, has been appointed to the Professorship 
of Greek and Rhetoric, in Central College, Mt. 
Granville New York. 

It is stated that the Mormons have formed a 
treaty “ offensive and defensive ’” with the Utah 
Indians, and that many of the Indians have been 
baptized in the Mormon faith. 

Eliza W. Farnham, formerly matron of Sing Sing 
Prison, and the projector of a partially successful 
scheme of female emigration to California, has be- 
come the proprietress of a fine farm near San Fran- 
cisco, the crops on which, this season, are estimated 
at $60,000. 

The Houston Telegraph states, that since the 
passage of the weinerencd Hrme claims against that 
State to a large amount have been presented to the 
Texan Government, and that the whole of the ten 
millions will probably be required to pay the debts. 

Concress.—In the Senate on the 10th inst, A. 
P. Butler of South Carolina, introduced a bill to re- 
turn to South Caroltna the money advanced by that 
State to the Government in 1838 for the support of 
the troops engaged in the Seminole war. Referred 
to the Committee on Military Affairs. Wm. M. 
Gwin, of California, introduced a resolution direct. 
ing the Judiciary Committee to enquire into the ex- 

ediency of increasing the salaries of District Judges 
in California. J. P. Hale, of N. H., moved to amend 
by inserting “and the salaries of District Judges of 

ew Hampshire.’”? Theamendment was agreed to 
and the resolution as amended, was adopted. 

The Private Calendar was taken up, and several 
bills were passed. Five hundred copies of part one 
of the Patent Office report were ordered to be 

rinted for the use of the Patent Office. 

Oa the 11th, J. P. Hale presented a petition of 


affairs. These unusually severe 
thought, should be abolished. 

After some opposition on the part of Jeffers, 
Davis, of Mississippi, the papers were referred t, 
the Committee on Military Affairs, and the motion 
to print, to the Committee on Printing. : 

T. H. Benton of Missouri introduced and explained 
a bill directing the President to purchase a site, an: 
erect the necessary buildings for a Western armory. 

J. A. Pearce of Maryland introduced a joint reso. 
lution reappointing Richard Rush and Col. Totten 
as Regents of the Smithsonian Institution, the; 
terms of office having expired. Read three times 
and passed. . 

On the 12th, R. C. Winthrop of Mass. presented 
a petition of the widow of Capt. Grey, discoverer o{ 
the Columbia River, asking land in Oregon for her 
husband’s services. The resolution continuing news. 
papers to Senators during the recess, was taken up 
and passed. A number of petitions were presented 
and reports on ro bills made. 

On the 16th, T. H. Benton introduced a bill for 
the location and construction of a rail road and 
common highway from the Mississippi at St. Louis 
tu the bay of San Francisco: to extinguish the Indian 
title to the road: to establish military posts, and to 
grant land to actual settlers thereon. A large 
grant appears to be contemplated. 


In the House, on the 10th, a number of resolu- 
tions were offered, but were not acted on. T I. 
Harris, of Illinois, introduced a bill to establish a 
reciprocity of trade between the U. S. and Canada, 
and for the free navigation of the waters connecting 
the lakes with the Atlantic Ocean. Referred to the 
Committee on Commerce. H. H. Sibley, of Minne- 
sota, introdneed a bill for the punishment of crimes 
in the Indian country, and for the civilization of 
Indians. Referred to the Committee on Indian Af- 
fairs. M. Hampton, of Pa., introduced a bill grant- 
ing a portion of the public lands in Pennsylvania, to 
aid in the construction of the Ohio and Pennsylva- 
nia Railroad, which was referred to the Committee 
on Public Lands. On motion, the committee on com- 
merce was instructed to inquire into the expediency 
of establishing additional ports of entry and delivery 
in Oregon territory, and also into the oy tt of 
constructing light houses and buoys at the mouth of 
the Umpqua river, and providing fog bells for exist- 
ing light houses. 

On the 16th a message from the President was 
received, announcing the agreement of Texas to the 
boundary proposed by the act of 9th month last. 


On the same day a resolution was referred to the 
Committee on Naval affairs, authorizing an enquity 
into the expediency of requesting the President to 
give notice to Great Britain of the desire of this 
Government to terminate the article, in the treaty 
of 1812, which requiresthe maintenance of a squad- 
ron, by each nation, on the African coast, for sup- 
pressing the slave trade. 
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